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ABSTRACT 

In late Orly of 1972, a consortiuB of five 
organizations conduct^^^ -;onference on the eighth Higher Education 
General Information Sv> ' (HEGIS) under the sponsorship of the 
National Center for Educational Statistics in the Office of 
Education* The conference had tvo very broad areas of concern: (1) to 
consider vays in vhich HEGIS data aay be aade available to the higher 
education coomunity in a more timely fashion than is nov the case, 
and (2) to consider vays in vhich the coniBunity inay provide advice to 
NCES in a regular, ongoing, and informed natmer* The r.ecofjiendations 
of the conference suggest; (1) That NCES devote substantial resources 
and efforts to the continuation and expansion of projects to define 
and describe the postsecon iary education universe and include all 
relevant sectors of that universe in its ongoing data collection 
activities* (2) That NCES establish a procedure vhereby institutions 
wishing to restrict data dissemination isust nake a specific, written 
request* (3) That the planning conoission for the HEGIS VIII 
Conference take positive and substantive steps to encourage the 
removal of data restrictions by those institutions that currexitly 
impose then* Following the reconnendations^ emphasis is placed on a 
background for HEGIS in general and a presentation of specific 
problems and questions considered by the participants* (HJH) 
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SUMMARY 



In Tote July of 1972> a consortium of five orgenizations conductGd a 
conforenco on ttio eighth Higher Education Goneral Inforniation Survey 
(MEGIS/ under the sponsorship of" the Notional Center for Educational 
Statistics (fICES) in the Office of Educatiorr. This conference, which 
has been notd annually ror the last several years, is one inochanism by 
which NCES seeks the advice of data providers and data users prior to 
its collection of infor>naticn from the nation's accredited higFier 
education institutions. 

The five consortium? organizations were the A^iien'can Council on Education 
(ACE), the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education at 
Berkeley (CRDlit), the Education Commission of the Sttites (ECS), the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) at 
WICHE, and the ^^tate Higher Education Executive Officers Association 
(SHEEO). The Planning Commission for the conference consisted of one 
representative froni each of these and two representatives of the National 
Center for Educatior*al Statistics.^ Members of the Research and 
Dcvelopirent unit at IICHEMS served as staff for the conference. Some 35 
individuals parti ci pated > representing a wide range of higher education 
ossoci bti ons > state agencies, institutions, systems^ and legislative 
offices . 

The conference had two very broad areas of concern: (1) to consider 
ways in which flEGIS data may be made available to the hiqher education 
con^Nunity in a more tiiiiely fashion than is now the case, and (2) to 
consider ways in which the community may provide advice to NCES in a 
i^egular, ongoing^ anri informed inanner. 

The recOi]i!i:endation^ of the HEGIS V!II Conference are presented below. 
Section Two of the >^eport rjives a background for HEGIS in general and 
for this confc^rencf.^ in particular* and Section Three is a presentation 
of specific proMi-rfs and questions considerod by tlie participants. 



*Plannino Commission iiienibers v/ore: Alexander Astin (ACE), Theodore 
Droii's (NClS), Dorothy Gilford (fJCES)> Lyman Glenny (CRDHE), Ben 
Lawrence (nCHEMS) . Robert Mautz (SHKEO), dnd Richard MilTard (ECS). 
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RECOMKFNOATIONS OF Tlir HLGIS VIII CONFERENCr 



I. Priorities for Data Collection in MEGIS VIU 

The tinoly availability of liEGIS dato was the major concern of the 
conference. IMrticipants agreed that if the data are to be useful 
to the hiyhtM^ education conimuni ty--including federal and state 
agencies, i n^ ti tutions > and assocfations^-they must be published 
more quickly than is now the case. It was also felt that for two 
types of data in particular--openiTuj fall enrollment and average 
faculty salar^ies--very early release of nnnimally edited reports 
was cri ti cal . 

'.i- . . ^ ■ : r:-: ■ ; : : k liF .! it :: * 
^J'-.J^j^Jj 'L.. ^1-1^ '''^^ 

/.r-^r-i^,- y'l-rsHlj .^uui'irn - ^'ai^hf f^■■^^^^; Jvr /^J^/^ ^ 
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Extension of the HEGIS Survey to All Relevant Sectors of 
Postsecondary EtJucation 

Participants in the HEGIS VIII Conference expressed great concern 
over the fact that HEGIS, as it ]s now conducted, is effectively 
limited to accredited institutions offering at least a t\^o-year 
program of college level studies in residence. While U was 
agreed that such institutions provide a major portion of post- 
secondary education activities, it was f^slt that they are 
increasingly less representative of the variety and complexity 
of postsecondary education in the United States- The current 
efforts of NCES in the areas of adult and continuing education and 
vocational education may serve as the basis for providing important 
information about all of postsecondary education. 



Ill- Restrictions on the Dissemination of General Financial and Average 
Faculty Salary Data Collected through HEGIS 

There was wide support among conference participants for the full 
reporting of general financial data and average faculty salary 
data by institutions of pos tsecondary education. It was recognized, 
however, that many Institutions impose restrictions which prevent 
the publication of these data in NCES reports. These restrictions 
result m published data which are less meaningful and less useful 
for th'3 pos tsecondary education cormunity as a whole. 

Participants also felt that with the growing trend toward full 
disclosure of institutional data^ many institutions would respond 
favorably to a request that they reassess their current restrictions 
of financial and salary data- 

tr 7\i:^ti^ic** d.iva di n^^?":: Kail on ma^H f-^ake a r^rccifij 

7k.:i thi' rict/iniyvj Cc-PumBsic^i for the HKGJS VTJ] ConfcVi^fica 
tak^ roi^itiv^ and siJ.'St;i>itivc i^U^.p^ to i^nc<:^uraa^ tho vernox}al 
of data vcsU^ictAons Uj thosct in^titutiomi Ih^zt currcntli? 
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IV- Coordinotion and Service functions of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics 



Given the historical rolo of NCES as the major agency for the 
collection and dissemination of national data on education, 
conference participants felt it appropriate for NCES to take 
leadership in yuidiny the information gathering activities of 
other organizations and agencies involved in the postsecondary 
education enterprise- Coordination of these activities should 
include atten^pts to: (1) reduce the number of data requests on 
institutions and (2) establish guidelines for the standard use 
of forms and tlie design of analytic procedures and reporting 
formats v/hich will increase the extent to which data may be 
interrelated and Interpreted, 

It WlIs also considered appropriate that NCES serve a clearinghouse 
function by establishing a data repository for postsecondary 
education statistics collected on a national, regional > or 
s tatewi de level * 

v.? ^jr/t w: 

\rial: :V6>.;- ^\apa>u( cv^id refine -i Ui rarrjn* /-i tij u':.^ a vcf'Oi:^ 1 1 0'U 
foi* i-Oi^ti^eaondcv\j eduaatio>i data ooLlccied }>i' otficvr^^ 

hi t lir *-ji.^it that siioh affovtij Cdfinot i-y^ loid^u'lakcn v't*i t ha 
i\ ^'t^^^J i*.a''rcr,t rivailahlr to iJCKf'^ ih.it thr. ilviuU^ VI I ^ 
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V, Advisor'y BOdt^d on Postsccondciry Education Statistics 

A proposal for the establishn^cnt of an Advisory Board on Tost- 
secor^dary Education Statistics was presented to the conForonco and 
generally endorsed by the participants^ It was felt, however, that 
tlie confer^crico pi-ovided insufficient time for tlie for^rnulation of 
specific reconiaiendations regarding the composition and responsibil- 
ities of the hoard. That responsibility was given to an ad hoc 
corniniLtGe (composed of the Conference Planning Cofiimission and five 
^;ddi ti ona I rfieinbors fvoni the postsecondary education community) 
v;hich would meet at some time after the Conference.* 




late fall nf \9 /?. ^ the Conference Planning Commission v-jas recor^sti tuttid 
as cin ad hoc LO[^[:Ute(? to continue work alonq the lines outlined by the 
conference, With tlie addition of ineiiibers fro'n sectors of postsecondary 
educatioiE not jroviously represented, the coii':iin ttee now includes Rien;bers 

froi':: 

The Ar.erii.en Council ot^ [duco^.ion 
The Anorican Vocational Association 

The Center for' Re^^-eaixh and Developrfient in [lif)hct^ CduCcition at Berkeley 
Tlie Kducation Curitiission of the States 

The ^taiT of tlio Cor^^iitten on [Education and Ldl^or^ S. House 

of Reprev.entaiWos 
The ;,rjtional Associ Uior^ for Public Continuing and Adult Education 
The National Association of btate Budget Officers 
The National Association of Trade and Tecnnical Schools 
The National C^^^^t' r for educational Statistic; 
The National Center for Higher ['ducation Manaqement Systems 
The riatior^al CountJl of State Directors of Community/Junior Colleges 
The StUe fiighor Kduc-ition fxecutive Officers Association 

^ 7 
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I 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HEGIS 



A major responsibility of tlio Office of Education, since its establ ishnent* 
)ias been tho collection of information on the state of /'^nierican education. 
Throughout its history, USOE lias engaged in an increasing effort to gather 
datti on higher educations-including enrollments, student cli^iracteri sties , 
earned degrees, faculty characteristics! sources of institutional revenues, 
and value of physical plant. 

It was not until the mid-1960s, however, with the beginning of substantial 
federal assistance to higher education, that the amount of data Collecic-J 
uegan a rapid incretise. As the need for different kinds of data by different 
units vnthin OE {and elsewhere) became greater* it became clearly desirable 
to create a mechani si:: for coordinating the efforts of federal data collectors 
and easing the burden on the data suppliers. The National Center for Educa* 
tional Statistics (NCES) and its Higlier Education General Information Survey 
(liEGIS) were created largely to provide that mechanism. 

Prior to tlie institution of the HEGIS survey in 1966, it had been OE's 
practice to send out its various general data collection forms at different 
times throughout the year, HEGIS departed from this practice in two ways: 
the several forms were combined into a single package with a specific due 
date for each form» and the package was mailed to institutions before the 
beginning of the acadefliic fiscal year. This new practice, it was hoped, 
v;ould allow the institutions to assess their overall federal data reporting 
requirements in a manner that would permit better scheduling of the manpovjer 
they had available for the task. At the same time, since the institutions 
knew in advance the kinds of data they would be asked to furnish, they could 
plan for the orderly collection of those data as they became available-^rather 
than trying to collect them> after the fact, later in the year. 

The HEGIS package is now mailed in the spring of each year to the approximately 
^,600 accredited colleges and universities throughout the country. The content 
of the package varies somewhat from year to year, since some of the question- 
naires included are administered annually and some at other intervals. The 
cur^rent survey {htCiIS VII) consists of the following forms: 



Title 



Due Date 



Ifisti Lutional Cluiracteristics of Colleges 
and UMtvGrsities, 1972-73 



July 15, 1972 



Detjrees and Other Forhml Awards Conferred 
between July 1, 1971, and dune 30, 197? 



August 15, 1972 



Financi<il Statistics of Institutions of 
Hicjher Education for Fiscal Year Ending 



1972 



October 31, 1972 



Opening Fall Enrollment ih Higher 
Education, 1972 



November 1, 1972 



Residence and Migration of College 
Students, Fall 1972 



November 15, 1972 



Students Enrolled for Advanced 
Oegi^ees, tall 1972 



November^ 30, 1972 



Employees in Institutions of Higher 
Rducation, 3972-73 



November 1 , 1972 



Two otiier forms which have been included quite regularly in the HEGIS package 
arc <3 survey of college and university libraries and an inventory of college 
and university physical facilities, 

rollowing their collection from the institutions, HEGIS data are edited by 
the NCES staff and reported, usually in aggregated form, in several annual 
publications of the center. These publications receive wide distribution 
throughout the education cOFnmunity* 
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II 

THE ROLE OF THE HEGIS CONFERENCE 



One important factor in detentiining the composition of the HEGIS package 
from year to year is an annual planning conference sponsored by NCES, The 
conferences are attended by representatives of higher education institutions, 
professional associations, state comniissions and coordinating boards, and 
federal agencies. These meetings have provided a forum for discussing both 
the reqiiirenients of data users (at the institutional, state, ond federal 
levels) and the reporting capabilities of the data providers, 

A. The Major Outcomes of the HEGIS VII Conference 

Last year's meeting--that which discussed and rnade reconrjendations 
for the current survey (HEGIS VII)--was a significant departure frofn 
previous HEGIS conferences. The pnmary focus of the HEGIS VII 
meeting was on issues expected to have the greatest impact on American 
higher education during the 1970s, Working from discussion of the 
issues as a background, the conference participants (over 100 were 
in attendance) attempted to identify the kinds of information required 
to make informed decisions in matters related to these issues- 

The reports of the nine working groups of the conference identified 
eight items of overall importance for the future of HEGIS,* 

1- The need ^or timely publication of HEGIS data< 

2, The need for additional information concerning students. 

3< The need to survey institutions of postsecondary education 

rather than just institutions of higher education. 
4* The need to define the role of state agencies in the 

collection of information from institutions. 

5, The need for more extensive data analysis (by MCES) for 
purposes of both determining which information should be 
collected and applying the data to the solution of problems 
after collection- 

6. The need to convince institutions to remove confidentiality 
restrictions from data submitted- 

7* The reed for obtaining information to support decisions 

regarding modes of instruction- 
8, The need to coordinate the data collection efforts of 

state and federal agencies and certain professional 

associations- 



*It is interesting to note that although the focus of the meeting 
was on the kinds of information needed to address issues in higher 
education, five of the eight major concerns identified by the 
participants deal with the processes of data collection and 
reporting. 
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A sun^ary of the discussions concerning these major items is contained 
in the final report of the HEGIS VU Conference, along with the confer- 
ence recomnendations for the HEGIS survey in general and the HEGIS VII 
instruments in particular. 

Of the eight items, the first--tinneliness in the publication ot H£GIS 
data--was repeatedly identified as the most important concern for HEGIS, 

Objectives _of_the H EGIS VIII C onference 

This year, for the second time, the HEGIS planning conference, sponsored 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), was conducted 
by a consortium of five organizations: Thti American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE), The Center for Research and Development in Higher Education 
(CRDHE), The Education Conmiission of the States (ECS), The National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) , and The State 
Higher Education Executive Officers Association (SHEEO). Representa- 
tives of these organizations, plus representatives of NCES, formed the 
HEGIS VIII Planning Comiission*^, which met in May to consider objectives 
for the 1972 conference. 

The major conference objectives stated in the consortium's proposal 
were; 

-To consider the design requirements and analytic requirements of 
higher education institutions, state coordinating agencies, and 
organizations relating to information needs, and to develop 
priorities regarding the kinds of data needed and their frequency 
and timing requirements, 

-To consider procedures, including pix)cesses of improved record 
keeping at the institution, for the purpose of achieving broad 
and accurate institutional and state agency reports to the HEGIS 
basic core data survey. 

-To develop recommendations concerning categories of preliminary 
data that should be released by specific dates for specified 
uses to be determined by the Conference. 

In addition to these, the planning commission agreed that it was 
necessary to consider the role of the postsecondary education com- 
munity 1n the data collection efforts of NCES. A second objective 
of the conference was therefore to recomnend: 



♦Planning Commission members were; Alexander Astin (ACE), Theodore 
Drews (NCES), Dorothy Gilford (NCES), Lyman Glenny (CRDHE), Ben 
Lawrence (NCHEMS), Robert Maut? (SHEEO), and Richard Millard (ECS), 
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- Procedures for obtaining institutional commitment to the timely 
and full reporting of their data to NCES. 

- Procedures for establishing a mechanism through which the post- 
secondary education community may make Its information needs 
known to NCES on a regular and ongoing basis. 

Finally^ in addition to concerns which center around the timely collection 
and reporting of HEGIS data> there was felt to be a continuing need to 
discuss some of the broad issues In postsecondary education and to 
examine information requirements for decision making 1n those areas. 
A third objective of the conference wa$ therefore to address important 
issues in the context of: 

- Assuring that the basic HEGIS data provide the necessary back- 
ground of institutionally derived information for decision 
making. 

- Identifying kinds of Information which may optimally be collected 
through mechanisms other than HEGIS. 
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THE SETTING FOR THE HEGIS VIII CONFERENCE 



Is sues and Information Needs in Hig tior F ducat i o p 

The goals of higher education^ in very broad terms > may be stated as 
follows : 

-To provide the educated citizenry necessary to the niaintenance 
of a democratic society, 

-To provide the trained manpower necessary to the functions 

of business^ industry, government, and public service, 
-To add to the body of knowledge upon which a highly scientific 

and technological society is based, 
-To answer the needs of individuals by providing experiences 

wh'ich will increase their knowledge, their social and cultural 

awareness, and the quality of life in general. 

Few individuals would quarrel very seriously with this statement. But 
once the goals have been stated and a course of action erbarked on 
CO pursue them> even fewer individuals would be willing to sit back 
and observe the process without question or coiment. On the contrary, 
such a hands-off policy seems almost incompatible with the An^erican 
spirit, whether the process observed be that of a school, a government 
body, or ar autoiwbile manufacturer. 

In the case of higher education^ this natural tendency to question the 
effectiveness of the process in achieving its goals is increasingly 
co*nbined with a challenge to the efficiency of the process, As higher 
education has become more and more a public enterprise in terms of its 
financial support, it has beconie increasingly susceptible to demands 
for accountability in its use of public monies, 

Several very basi c ques ti ons are being' asked: 

-Whom does higher education serve? 

-Through what processes? 

-Wh' t do the processes cost? 

-What are their outcomes? 
At present there is a serious lack of carefully and consistently gathered 
information needed to answer these important questions, We know some 
things about students in higher education institutions, somewhat less 
about the processes through which they are educated, and somewhat more 
about the cost of administering those processes; but we know virtually 
nothing of the outcomes of higher education, 

The absence of "good" information about higher education does not 

mean, however, that there have not been attempts to evaluate its current 

state in some sense. And although there is growing realization that 

what we are actually concerned with is pos tsecondary education, nonetheless 
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U is tradition^] higher education-'-the colleyes and ariiveriiti' — ciiot 
has borne the brunt of public criticism. There is consitlCT0S>l<' .[imvt;* 
for e.xaiJiple, IhaL some i ndi viduals--eLhni c minorities and i^l^-^^j 
low incofjiGS especi al ly--are consistently not served by trdditiuhul ki^jfit-r' 
education institution^. There is cons i do rdb lo op i i on t fj j t t hL^'ii v 
tutiofis arc highly structured, routino-oriented, inflexible GiiLtMM^se: 
unable to respond to the needs of students thoy do serve. ThtMf? i-, 
growing concern that outcomes currently n*.oasured--that is, oIlcsi 
exclusively, degrees yranted-^are neither indicative of knuwlcJ-jt.* 'jained 
nor predictive of job or career patterns for their recipients, TirutUy, 
at a tiTO when postsecondary education of many kinds is becoiuuvj l ore 
and fnore a public endeavor in terms of its financial suppurti inviv is 
increasing demand on and by public officials to make the best ;>o'.^.U;le 
use of tax monies--with the implication that this is not now tii^* ^.j^e* 

In short, postsecondary educati on--educati on beyond high school--hLis 
been found wanting--by students, taxpayers, employers, public officials^ 
researchers. And whether this conclusion has been reached trur. t aro 
data or through intuition, partially informed judgment or individual 
experience, it is nonetheless sufficiently credible to have becoite o 
national concern. 

The continuing discussion suggests that there are five major apprua^-hes 
to the improvefrent of postsecondary education; 

-Providing a variety of educational experiences within the 
traditional higher education community. 

-Nurturing the kinds of organized learning experience that take 
place outside traditional higher education and recognizing their 
legitimacy, 

-Improving the opportunities for each individual to pursue the 
kind and degree of learning desired. 

-Increasing the effectiveness of educational programs in achieving 
des i red outcomes . 

-Improving the efficiency of educational institutions in utilizing 
their human, physical, and financial resources. 

The_^sue_s_ 

It is from this list--or other very similar lists--that the major issues in 
postsecondary education have been identified. They n^ay be described as follov/s 

1. Firsts it is suygested that what we have traditionally referred to as 
higher education is no longer the exclusive concern of colleges and 
universities. The scope of our concern must be broadened to include 
mny kinds of organized teaching and learning experience beyond 
secor)dary school. Only in this way may we assess and augment learning 
opportunities for the majority of Americans beyond high school. 

2- Stcond, it is suggested that postsecondary education should be available 
to all individuals who want it. Traditionally, higher education has 
been the domain of affluent white men and women between the ages of 
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18 and 24. That this is less so todciy than it was a quarter century 
ago does not deny the importance of tlie issue, Poor people and people 
of ethnic minorities still go to college in very small nuiiibers> and to 
yraduate or professional schools in mucli smaller nu^nbers (the latter 
is also true of women), The individual who does not--or cannot--a ttend 
college within five years of high school completion very often loses 
the chance altogether. Finally, the student who drops out of college 
before completing a degree--wha tever the reason for doing so--often 
finds that reentry to the institution after several years have passed 
is very difficult, 

3, The third issuer-diversity of educational of ^^erings-^is very closely 
rtHated to the first two, Geographic diversity is clearly a factor in 
accessibility to education. And our concern with nontradi tional forms 
of higher education follov/s from the idea that there is merit in the 
liidny kinds of learning that take place outside the ''academic*" community. 

It is suggested^ tiowever, that for postsecondary education there are 
two separate aspects of the issue of educational diversity: content 
and process, Firsts since ttte health of American society in all its 
aspects requires a body of citizens with a wide variety of knowledge 
and skills, it is necessary to provide realistic opportunities for 
education in a wide range of subject matters. There must be good 
acadciiiic and professional programs--covering all of the disciplines 
in the HEGIS Taxonomy, There must be good programs in vocational and 
technical education, There should also be programs in crafts and trades 
and programs for individuals v/ho seek social anH cultural cnri chment 

Secondly, since tnose who pursue postsecondary education in any field 
possess a wide range of interest^ ability, motivation, and ambition^ 
the processes through which they achieve their goals should be flexible. 
Real diversity in education should allow for speeded-up progress and 
slowed-down progress. It should accommodate dropping in and dropping 
out. It should provide independent study, CAI, and education by tele- 
vision. And it should offer credit by examination and certification 
by examination* 

4, Efficiency in the conduct of postsecondary education is the fourth issue. 

As the amount of noney for education becomes increasingly limited and the number 

of institutions competing for it grows> the postsecondary education 

con¥iiunity becomes more concerned with the efficient use of the resources 

it has available. New institutions are expensive, and if it is true 

chat many colleges could accommodate more students than they now do, 

th^n it may be unwise to build new ones. There are indications of a 

leveling of enrollments, which may suggest that even more institutions 



*^Th1s is not to propose that each institution of postsecondary education 
should try to do everything. In fact, as Nevmian suggests^ if new insti- 
tutions vx)uld stop trying to copy their older sisters in the range of 
programs and degt^ee;- offered, the result would probably be greater over- 
all diversity for the educational consumer. 
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will soon find Iheinselves oj^erotiiig below capacity- Coitimunity colleges 
are prol i f trraliny , but it is not clear that they can offer tv:o years of 
traditional academic procjrauis as efficiently as inariy of the four-yedr 
colleges. Mew programs arc expensive at any level--but especially the 
graduate and professional programs that increase an institution's 
prestige. Anti* far from contemplating nevr crograms, many institu* 
ticns are iiard pressed to nkiintain existing prograi^is at their current 
level of activity. 

A wide range of strategies has been adopted by colleges and universities 
in Vurious stages of financial distress: closing cai-ipuses. discontinuing 
programs, increasing class si^e, increasing faculty teaching loads, 
utilizing the physical plant more hours per day and more days per year, 
cuttiri^ student services. It is clears liowever? that wfiile managefiient- 
by-crisis may be tolerable ^or one or a fev^ institutions, it is not 
'.olf>rab1e for pos tsecondary education as a vjhole. 

It is suggested that any plan for improving postsecondary education 
nust include a careful examinatior of the financial health of the 
existing enterprise, a study of the resources needed to implement 
future programs, and a realistic projection of the resources that 
will be available for tU^vA. 

Innovation education is not regarded as a separate issue> but as 
one winch ranges across the previous four, seeking constructive change 
rather than novelty. Innovative approaches are needed to ansv^er 
questions 1 ike these: 

What kinds of i nsti tution--or noni nsti tution^-are best suited 

for certai n purposes? 

What programs do we need to teach people the things they 
need to know? 

What procedures can wc adopt to intake education available 
to a wider range of people? 

IJIiat tools and techniques will enable us to use our resources 
wore efficiently? 

Thu ™st difficult issl.-} to address is also probably the most important: 
the effectiveness of postsecondary education. U has long been held 
tliat the ^^ngree is the necessary--and almost autoinatic--passport for 
upward mobility. To the world at large, it indicates that its possessor 
is an educated nian or non^arh To a potential eriiployer^ it identifies 
an individual vvi th a high level of ability and knowledge. Taken in 
the aggregate, it shows Ainerican society to be the annu4.il recipient 
of a substantial addition to it$ pool of trained manpower. 

To a large extent^ however^ acceptance of the passport is based on 
faith. It i;iay represent something, but we don't really know wha_t. 
And even if we do identify the ^v)iat_. we tJon't really know--for a given 
individual "that the institution's responsible for producing ii. 
Person A with a degree frorr College X i::ay be as different as can 
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be imaginefi--in terms of knowletJge and abi 1 ity--f rom Person B with 
the "same" degree from College Y, Or worse yet> Person A with a 
degree from College X may be virtually no difft;rent--in tenBS of 
knowledge and ability--fron: person A without the degree if he or she 
had spent tho four years doing something besides going to college. 

In short* there are two questions involved in the effectiveness issue; 

What affective and cognitive characteristics does an individual 

possess at the end of his or her formal postsecondary education? 

To what extent are those characteristics representative of 

value added by the postsecondary education experience? 

The second question is by far the more (Jiffkult> and it may be son^ 
tii^^e before we can answer it. But we are a!)le--now--to begin to 
answer the firsts and we must do so if we are to understand the out- 
comes of postsecondary education, 

Infot^iation Needs 

The body of infunnation needed in postsecondary edi^^ation falls into five 
general categories : 

1, "Student^* characteristics (including nonstudents) 

2, '^Insti tutionaV characteristics (including noninsti tutions) 

3, Educa tiona 1 processes 

4, Outcomes or value added 

5, Efficiency of the postsecondary education enterprise 

The lists presented below are broad> but they are certainly not complete. 
It is suggested^ however, that if such information were available about all 
or most of the postsecondary education activities iii the nation, we would 
know a great deal about where Me are and where we want to go* and a good 
deal about how to get there. 

S tudent data 

- Characteristics of students in postsecondary education 
Age 
Sex 

Ethnic background 
Economic background 
Geographic origin 
E[!iployi;tent background 
Educational background 
Ability 
Motivation 
Attitudes 
Values 

Educational major 
Educational objectives 

- The same information is needed about high school graduates 
who do not enter institutions of postsecondary education. 
In addition* we need to know why they did not enter and 
what they did instead. 
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- Characteristics of drop-outs, including those listed above 
plus the reasons for dropping out and where they went after 
dropping out. 

Institutional data 

* Identification of the postsecondary education conmunity* 
including colleges and universities (accredited and 
nonaccredited), proprietary schools, trade schools, 
Industrial training programs, and the like* 

- Characteristics of educational institutions and organizations 

Location 
Age 
Size 
Control 

Admission requirements 
Price of attendvince 
Student financial aid 
Courses of study 

Degrees awarded by course of study and lovel 
Predominant teaching niode 
Type of facilities 

Faculty (age, sex, degrees earned, field of specialization) 
Characteristics of student body 
Conmunity environment 

Education al pro cesses 

- Infornatlon on special programs for underprepared students: 
Who has them? How are they being evaluated? What Is their 
result? 

- Information on innovative programs and institutions: 

Nontraditional *'campuses" 
Nontradi tional curricula 
Nontraditional aiethods of study 

Independent study 

Uses of educational technology 

Accelerated programs 
Nontraditional methods of certification 

Placement by examination 

Credit by examination 

Degree by exann'nation 

Outcomes 

- Longitudinal data on level of attainment by course of study, 
tiriie in program, and student characteristics (above) for 
completers and noncompleters 

- Affective characteristics by the same variables 

- Career or other goals at time of completion 

- Activity or occupation following completion 
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5. Effici enc y 

Information on cost of production 
Student cre(jit hour by discipline and method of instruction 
Program completion by course of study and level of cortification 
" Information on financial health of institutions 
Revenues by source 
Expenditures by use 

Changes In level of expenditure by institutional activity 
Changes in level of institutional debt 
Changes in quasi-endowment fund balances 
Rate of asset liquidation 

- Resource implications of new institutions and programs 

- Anticipated sources of new revenues 

Private contributions 
Increased tax base 
Increased tuition and fees 
Invcstntent income 

2 ■ The Data Coll ec tion Env i ronment 

IK review; of the previous section reveals an extrente diversity in the infor- 
mation which could be assembled to shed light on whatever problems and 
decisions must be faced by those who have some degree of association with 
postseccndary education. There is no single source for all the necessary 
or useful deita< Many of the required data cannot be obtained through a 
survey of institutions, regardless of how well that survey is designed and 
executed. For example, institutiorial S!irveys cannot yield infomation on 
that portion of the population that does no_t attend colleges; nor can such 
surveys yield adequate information about the Impacts of the educational 
experience for individuals with differing abilities, motives^ etc. Limita- 
tion on the capabilities of institutions to provide critical pieces of the 
puzzle does not mean, however, that acquisition of the nissing pieces is a 
hopeless task. It means only that other sources must be tapped and other 
devices used. Perhaps hiore than anything else it means that a way must be 
found to organize and use ttiose data which are available. 

In all probability there currently exists somewhere, data on almost all 
aspects of postsecondary education. Some of these data are gathered by 
researchers, others by various governmental agencies, and still others by 
professional associations, industrial organizations, consumer groups > etc. 
Vlhile many data are available, their usefulness is significantly diminished 
for two reasons, First, most of these data are not generally available-- 
far too few potential users are aware of tlieir existence, Second^ the 
usefulness of most data is magnified wfien it can be used in conjunction 
with other types of data (for example, data on numbers of students attending 
coWege takes on added neaning when used in conjunction with data on total 
nunbers of potential students). The current proliferation of unrelated 
d^.ta collection efforts has served to minirnize the possibilities for joint 
uses of any data which are collected. This situation is indeed unfortunate-- 
the resources available for gathering inforriration about postsecondary edu- 
cation are not sufficient to allovj for waste tind unnecessary duplication. 
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The present state of affairs is not only unfortunate because of loss of 
effectiveness and the built-in Inefficiencies, A by-product has been an 
increasing frustration on the part of the data providers, especially those 
who bear the brunt of the load (i *e ♦ , the i nsti tutlons and agencies) ♦ In 
many cases data are provided on a voluntary basi^^-no Imiriediate penalties 
are provided for not cooperating (nor are imriediately obvious benefits 
forthcoming as the result of voluntary cooperation), in addition, the 
provision of data Is an expensive and somewhat onerous task. As a resuU, 
data providers have been put in a position of investing significant 
resources in activities from which few direct benefits accrue* Thus, there 
is a good deal of resistance to any action which increases the costs with- 
out appreciably changing the return to the provider* Change and prolifer- 
ation are both expensi ve--and both are resisted* 

In summary, the HEGIS VIII Conference was held against a backdrop of 
critical information needs coupled with a growing frustration about the 
processes through which such needs are met* It was the hope that both 
need and frustration could be somewhat alleviated in its wake* 
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SECTION THREE 
Problems Considered by the Conference 
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ThU section of the report is a presentation of general problem areas 
considered in the course of the REGIS VIII Conference- To a large 
extent, the materials here consist of written discussions and proposals 
prepared by the conference staff and distributed to participants prior 
to the meeting itself- Exceptions are parts V and VI, which are sununaries 
of ifiiportant points made in the course of oral presentations by niembers 
of the NCES staff- 

The specific conference recommendations ;^h1ch followed the consideration 
of these matters have been presented in Section One of this report; they 
are not repeated here. 
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1 

ACHIEVING A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST AND SUPPORT REGARDIfiG 
POSTSECONDARV EOUCATION DATA 

Pronn_so 

It is in the best interest of the postsecondary education community to 
provide that information necessary for the making of informed deci^iions 
at the state and federal levels. On the basis of this conviction, steps 
should be taken to: 

a. Obtain t)ie commitment of the postsecondary education community 

to cooperate with NCES in making available that basic information 
critical to the decision-naklng process at state and federal 
levels. 

b. Create a vehicle by which the varying priorities attached to 
different infonnation requirements by different segments of 
this community (e.g., the institutional decision maker, the 
researcher and the state-level planner) can be communicated 
to HCES and resolved on a continuing basis. 

Discussio jn 

Given the current conditions in which postsecondary education is increas- 
ingly becoming a public enterprise, there is a growing obligation on the 
parL of the institutions of higher education to make data available to their 
benefactors. The stance of iiiany institutions historically has been to 
provide no more infonnation than was absolutely necessary. This stance now 
generates more suspicion than understanding--the mood being that anyone who 
v/ill not disclose information nust have soiTiething to hide. 

While there are valid concerns that an increasing availability of infor- 
mation will open the doors to misuse and will be detrimental to the insti- 
tutions, there is an increasing awareness that the penalties of not providing 
7nfonl^ation may be even nwre detrimental. The actions of the recent Congress 
nrade it quite clear that orotory about the needs of higher education was 
insuff icient--hard facts were needed. In the absence of these hard facts* 
decisions were postponed until certain of the facts could be obtained. 

Against this background it appears quite clear that the postsecondary 
educ.i::ion comriunity could benefit by a positive strategy of willingly 
providing the necessary infonnation and of actively coooeratino with NCES 
in its data collection and analysis activities. 

Wfiile a positive stance with regard to the providing of data to NCES 
is a critical step* there is another element to active cooperation v/hich 
is also important. In particular, it is important that the postsecondary 
education community convey, in an organized and continuing way, their 
sense of the major issues about which information is needed and their 
appraisal of those data which, if collected and analyzed, would best 
illuminate these issues. 
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At the present time there exist a variety of fiiechanis^iis by which NCES 
solicits assistarici3 from the oducational institutions and <igencies* These 
inechanisn^s . however, should not be viewed as substitutes for a mechanism 
by which the diverse and ever-changing concerns of the i'fferent segments 
of the comrriunity are brought into a single forum, sifted into a priority 
order* and coniiTFunicated . The existing vehicles are neither comprehensive 
of the differing points of view held by those most directly responsible for 
the educational process nor sufficiently continuous to adequately monitor 
changing needs. Neither are they dosigned to resolve any conf 1 i cts--they 
are designed xo gather information but not to interpret it. Some arrange- 
ment by which these deficiencies can be rectified is both appropriate and 
warr^anted. 

Proposal 

K It is proposed that a concerted effort be made to obtain a comiiiitment 
from the postsecondary education community to improve cooperation 
with rJCES in providing that basic core of data determined as being 
required for Policy-level decision making. 

2. It is proposed that these data be provided v/ith minimum restrictions 
as to confidentiality (a specific proposal regarding confidentiality 
is presented in the following section)* 

3* It is proposed that> as a minimum, the following activities be under- 
taken to obtain this commitment: 

a. That the governing boards of the organizations sponsoring the 
HEGIS Conference be asked to go on record as supporting this 
position. 

b. That these statements of position be brought to the attention 
of all participants in the activities of each of these 
organi zations . 

c. That other professional and regional organizations be asked 
to endorse this position and so inform their constituents. 

d. That arrangements be made to insure that such position 
stateinents are covered in the publications directed toward 
the education community (e.g., in The Chr oni cle of Higher 
Educatio n) . 

That the state governing boards and coordinating councils be 
asked to urge the institutions within their jurisdictions 
to cooperate in providing information to NCES. 
4* It is proposed that an Advisory Board be established (and supported 
by one full-time professional staff member) to present to NCES, in 
an organized and continuing way, the recommendations of the post- 
secondary education community regarding the collection and analysis 
of data. This board would be charged with; 

a* Reviewing the pos tsecondary education data collection priorities 
of nCES within the context of the issues identified as being 
nost important by the postsecondary education community. Included 
would be a review of the relative priorities attached to insti- 
tutional census surveys and longitudinal and other special 
studies and reconiinendations for revisions as deemed necessary* 
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b. Proposing additions or changes in those Activities of NCES which 
deal v/itli the collection of postsQcondary education data. 

c. Assessing the effectiveness of the NCES data collection activities 
in serving the information needs of the various constituencies, 

d. Reviewing requests and suggestions concerning the collection of 
pos tsecondary education data which arise from within the coimn'jnity 
and reconmiending a course of action to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Educational Statistics* 

e. RecoTpmending actions designed to assure coordination of data 
collection activities within NCES. 

f* Recoonending actions designed to improve coordination between 
NCES and other organisations and agencies which collect data 
about pos tsecondary ecjcation. 

g. Developing a strategy for obtaining the cooperation of the 
education cor^iinunity in furnishing infomation required for 
policy-level decision making* 

h. Recommending the initiation of fea5iibility studies and technical 
studies where deemed necessary* 

Further, it is proposed that the board be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education and be advisory to the Assistant Commissioner for Educational 
Statistics. The members of the board should represent the various points 
of view within the postsecondary education community without necessarily 
representing all of the various agencies and organizations within that 
coinnunity. Terms of appointnient and organizational guidelines should be 
established by the Conmiissioner of Education* 

Finally, it is proposed that> until such time as the Advisory Board is 
formally established, the Planning Commission for the HEGIS Conference 
serve in this capacity. 
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H 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF FINANCIAL DATA 



Backgrou nd 

A continuing problein in the analysis of financial infomation collected 
through HEGIS arises from restrictions placed by institutions on the 
dissemination of data they report, Three categorie?; of infonuation are 
affected by these restrictions: 

- Salaries of selected administrators (from the employee 
schedul e) 

- Salary levels and fringe benefits of full-time faculty 
(from the employee schedule) 

- Current funds revenues and expenditures (front the financial 
statistics schedule} 

To learn the institutions* wishes regarding dissemination of financial 
information, NCES distributed^ prior to its 1970-71 higher education 
survey, a fonn titled "Limitations on Dissemination of Data on Current 
Revenues and Expenditures and Faculty Salaries/* Ttie fonn offers three 
al ternatives : 

- No restriction 

- Restriction only on dissemination of data on individual 
salaries by name and/or position title 

- Selective restrictions on dissemination of data on current 
revenues and expenditures or faculty salaries to certain data 
I'sers {including the Comriissioner of Education, state higher 
education agencies, and individual researchers) 

Although there is no legal requirement that NCES offer a confidentiality 
option on any part of HEGIS, once the option is offered by NCES and 
accepted by the institution, there are criminal penalties for failure to 
comply with the ins ti tution *s request, 

According to the report of the Association for Institutional Research (AIR) 
ad hoc Committee on Access to Federal Data, 

In December, 1970. . . . NCES reported that 51% of the insti- 
tutions returning the form did not request any limitation on 
release of the financial data . , . About one-third * * - 
requested confidentiality only v/ith respect to individual 
salaries idf^ntified by name or position. The remaining insti- 
tutions requested restrictions on dissemination of revenue 
and expenditure data to various governmental and/or non- 
governmental groups < 

Participants in the HEGIS VII Conference, held in June of 1971, indicated 
that although the proportion of institutions; electing the confidentiality 
option is relatively small > niany of the institutions have large enroll- 
ments. This suggt'Sts that certain analytical efforts involving financial 
data--e.g., faculty compensation and institutional financial health 
stuclies--may be seriously hampered. 
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Postsecondary education in the United States is a public enterprise 
requiring mutual trust between educational institutions and society at 
large. An open stance in all its affairs is thus 1n the best interest of 
the postsecondary education community. In particular, as the report of 
the AIR Committee states: "given the present financial status of institu- 
tions of higher education, secrecy on matters of revenue and expenditures 
and faculty salary levels seems counter-productive." 

That this is true the case of public institutions seems obvious. The 
public in all of its sectors has a clear right to know how its tax monies 
are spent in the operations of publicly-controlled colleges and universities. 

But this is also true for privately-controlled institutions. Most private 
institutions rely--in at least some degree--on public sources of support 
for certain of their activities. MCES reports in its Diges t of Educationa l 
Stat istics for 1970 that in 1957-58 fully one-quarter of the current fund 
revenues [not including student aid grants) of private higher education 
institutions came from federals state, anJ local government sources. 

Even an institution whose revenue sources are wholly nongovernmental has 
public responsibilities. If nothing else, it must continue to attract 
financial support, and secrecy in its affairs is conducive to distrust 
on the part of potential contributors. 

Pragmatic matters must also be considered. In particular* the newly 
enacted Education Amendments of 1972 require institutions to make cost 
information available in order to be eligible for emergency assistance, 
general institutional aid, and student aid. In the case of emergency 
assistance, for example, an institution must agree '*to conduct a compre- 
hensive cost analysis study of its operation, Including income-cost 
comparisons and cost per credit hour of instruction for each department." 
[Title 1. Section 122, (b)(2) (C){i 1)] 

It is recognized that many of the institutions which limit disseininatlon of 
salary data for their faculty are motivated* at least in part» by a concern 
that such data will be adversely used by advocates of faculty collective 
bargaining. Inasmuch as there is no clear indication that dissemination 
of summary salary data such as those collected through HEGIS would be 
dstrimentdl to the postsecondary education community* this concern is not 
sufficient reason for rei^triction of faciilty salary information. 

For these reasons, U Is the position of the HEGIS VIII Conference that 
there is no legitimate justification for institutionally-imposed restric- 
tions on the dissemination of general financial data. Further* the 
reporting of data on salaries should be limited only to the extent necessary 
to maintain the privacy of individual administrators* faculty members and 
other staff in Institutions of postsecondary education. 
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Proposed Recommendations 



A. It IS rocoiiHnondod that NCES initiate procedures to discontinue use 
of the form titled *'Liiiutatioii5 on Dissemination of Data on Current 
Revenues and Expenditures and Faculty Salaries" and to substitute 
the following guidelines on the dissemination of HEGIS financial 
data : 

1. At tho discretion of NCES* current revenues ard expenditures 
data may be reported for individual institutions or for groups 
of institutions. 

At the discretion of NCES* average faculty salary data may be 
reported for individual institutions or groups of institutions, 
except in t hose cases where the salary of a particular faculty 
member is specifically identified . * 
3. Salaries of selected administrators will be reported in aggregates 
only; data will not be reported in a mannor which allows the 
identification of salary information for a particular administrator.* 
8. It is recommended that the Planning Commission of the HEGlS VIII 
Conference disseminate the recommendations of this conference 
regarding confidential i ty of financial data to all institutions On 
the current HEGIS mailing list and solicit institutional support 
fur those recommendations. 
C. In the event that no specific conference recommendations are made 

regarding use of the current confidentiality option* it is recommended 

that the Planning Commission of the tlEGIS VIII Conference: 

1* Study tho effects of the current confidontiality option on 

efforts to analyze financial data in postsecondary education* 
2* Disseminate the results of that study to all participants in 

the HEGIS UIII Conference* 
3. At the request of NCES» report the results of its activities 
to the planning conference for HEGIS IX* 



*As a general rjle, regardless of the kind or level of aggregation 
used» if only one salary contributes to the infoniiation reported in 
a cell, that cell should be left blank. 
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ACHIEVING TIMELY REPORTING OF HEGIS DATA 



As a major part of the planning for the NEGIS VIII Conference, tlie conference 
staff prepared a serips of background papers and proposals for consideration 
by tiie participants. One of these--the most length^' and the most coniplex-- 
addressed the issue of HEGIS timeliness through a discussion of the quality 
and quantity of data collected in the survey. In essence, the paper (Appendix 
A of this report) constituted a proposal for a basic core of HEGIS data which 
would have required considerable revision of the existing survey. 

Many participants felt that the proposal deserved to be addressed on its 
meritsi but two factors militated against its detailed consideratiori. First, 
sufficient conference time was not available for a meaningful discussion of 
the proposal. Perhaps more important, however, were the practical impli- 
cations of a substantial revision of HEGIS. The maj^-r focus of the confer- 
ence was on making HEGIS data available in a more t1"^ely fashion and in the 
vi>w of many of the participants a radically changed HEGIS Vlil was not 
consistent with such a goal. Not only would institutions need to be 
■*reotiiicated" in responding to the survey, but NCES would also be required 
to undertake iv^a^Or revision of its data processing techniques and procedures. 
Th2 result, it was felt> would be an even greater delay in data publication. 

In light of these considerations, U was decided that the most useful input 
of the conference would be In the form of a specific list of priorities for 
the kinds of data to be included in HEGIS VIII, The resulting priority 
list of the HEGIS VHI Conference appears as Recommendation I in Section 
0"e of this report, 
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OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT POSTSECONOAHY EDUCATION 



It has been pointed out in other parts of this report that the HEGIS survey 
itself cannot answer all the neeJs--even at the national level-^for infor- 
mation on American postsecondary education. This does not Imply, however, 
that the proper role of the National Center for Educational Statistics is 
limited to administration of the annual institutional survey. There are 
three major aspects of a vnder NCES role: 

K An active role as a collector of postsecondary education 
information--outside HEGIS'-that has implications for 
national policy decisions, 

2, An active role as a coordinator of information collection 
efforts by other federal and nonfederal agencies and 
organizations, 

3. A passive role as a repository of available information-- 
from whatever sources-^that is relevant to postsecondary 
education. 

Proposal 

1, The importance of certain types of postsecondary education information 
which cannot be collected through the HEGIS mechanism has been well 
established. Some of this information is of such a broad scope that 
NCES Geems clearly to be the appropriate agency for its collection, 
NCES currently has underway some efforts In this direction, but they 
must be expanded if they are to provide the kind of information needed 
for educational planning and evaluation. 

It is recommended that MCES devote increased resources and efforts to 
the initiation and continuation of projects to: 

a. Define and describe the postsecondary education universe, and 
include all sectors of that universe in its ongoing data col- 
1 ection activi ties , 

b. Col lect-- through longitudinal investiga tions--demograph1c , 
affective) and cognitive data on students and nonstudents, 
Including their educational, social, and career patterns, 

c. Conduct studies of currently measurable outcomes of post- 
secondary education for a wide range of students in various 
types of postsecondary education institutions. 
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uwen its historical role as the major agency for the collection and 
dissemination of national data on education, it is appropriate that 
tICES take leadership in guiding the Information gathering activities 
of other organizations and agencies* 

It is recommended that funds be provided whereby NCES may actively seek 
to coordinate the information collection and reporting activities of 
other organizations and agencies involved in the postsecondary education 
enterprise* This effort should begin with coordination among national 
level bodies (both governmental and nongovernmental) and should include 
Substantive attempts to: 

a. Reduce the number of data requests on institutions* 

b. Establish guidelines for the standard use of forms and the design 
of analytic procedures and reporting formats which will increase 
the extent to which data may be interrelated and interpreted. 

For the reasons cited in the above item, it is also appropriate that NCES 
serve a clearinghouse function for statistics relating to postsecondary 
education. It is not now able to do so in an effective fashion. 

It is recofmionded that fonds be provided whereby NCES may establish a 
data repository for postsecondary education. This repository should 
Include (but not necessarily be limited to): 

a* A directory of organizations and agencies whose major functions 
include the collection of postsecondary education data on a 
national, regional, or statewide level* 

b* Summary descriptions of the data collection activities of those 
organizations and agencies* 

It is further recofmended that such repository information be made 
available, at cost, to data users in postsecondary education. 
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HEGIS SURVEY PROJECT ACTIVITIES 
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PROCESSING HEGIS DATA 



Mrs, Dorothy M. Gilford, Assistant Conniissioner for Educational Statistics, 
made a detailed presentation showing the steps involved in the develop- 
ment of HEGIS schedules, the collection of data, and the processinci 
and publication of Information by NCES. The major activities of the 
HEGIS survey projects are shown in Figure 1, and the steps required for 
each activity are listed below. 

A* Project Planning 

L Prepare stateinent of objectives for HEGIS survey schedules, 

2, Condurt HEGIS planning conference, 

3, Conduct higher education advisory conntttee meetings, 

4. Conduct FICE* committee meetings, 

5. Request approval of HEGIS projects f rom OAC/NCES 

6. Approval of HEGIS projects by OAC/NCES. 

7, Approval of HEGIS projects by OMB/OSP,* 

EJ, Statistical Methodology 

K Develop tJniverse/sample plan of institutions of higher 
education for each schedule. 

2, Prepare institutional listings for processing survey 
schedules (Survey Control File)» 

3» Prepare specifications for nonresponse procedures. 

4, Prepare specifications for reliability and validity 
procedures » 



*Abbrevi ati ons ; 

FICE - Federal Interagency Committee on Education 

OAC/NCES - Office of the Assistant Corrmissioner, National Center 
for Educational Statistics 

0MB - Office of Management and Budget 

OSP - Office of Survey Planning 
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C • Survey Fornt Dev elopmen t 

1. Prepare HEGIS package for clearance review. 

2. OE clearance review and af^proval. 

3. 0MB clearance review and apprcvr.l. 

4- Fina^ survey schedules printed by GPO.* 

D . D. na Acq ui sition and Follow Up 

K Complete mail-out» receipt control, and follow-up procedures 
for HEGIS survey schedules. 

2. Mail-out of HEGIS package (state coordinators). 

3. Due date for r&sponse by Institutions of higher education. 

4. Follow-up for schedule and/or item nonresponse complete- 

E. Survey Data Processing 

1, Develop sponsor edit and output requirements, 

2. Complete manual/machine specifications for processing 
HCGIS data. 

3. Initiate survey data manual processing, 

4, Complete manual data proceibiny. 

5. Complete machine processing and establish "clean data base." 

6, Receive final tabular output- 

F . Su rvey Data Analysis 

1, Develop HEGIS survey schedule and analysis plans. 

2- Conduct review of tabular output. 

3. Complete analysis of survey institutional data. 



*Abbreviation: 

GPO - Government Printing Office 
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^ * Report Preparatj pp_ a n d pisspjnina t i on 



h Prepare final draft of survey report. 

2. Complete review of manuscript by NCES staff. 

3. OPA* reviews and forv/ards manuscript to GPO. 

4. GPO publishes and disseminates report. 

To indicate the actual amount of time which mipht be required by these 
^iurvey activities^ Mrs. Gilford presented as an example the projected 
activity schedule for Earned Degrees and Other Formal Awards (see 
Figure 2). This schedule shows project planning underway in April of 
197?!. survey form mail-out in April of 1973^ a response due date of 
August 1973> final cut-off of r^^f^ponses in February of 197^, and final 
report publication in July of 1974. 

Mrs. Gilford pointed out that if the final cut-off date could be moved 
up to correspond more closely to the response due date, publication 
jiiight take place as early as mid-February of 1974 (see the vertic<»l 
arrows in Figure 2). The major difficulty encountered in such a 
procedure, she said, is the large number of responses that would be 
lost- To illustrate this, she prpsented three figures showing some of 
the institutions that had not responded to the 1970-71 Eaiiied Degrees 
survey by its due date (see Figures 3, 4, and 5). Not only are there 
a large number of nonrespondent institutions; many of them have very 
large student populations as well. Figure 6 shows that fewer than 45 
percent of institutions had responded by the due date and that these 
represented only wout 40 percent of the total rtudont enrollment, 
Mrs. Gilford emphasized that if the organizations represented at the 
Conferpnce could succeed in achieving better institutional response, 
the result would be earlier availability of published data to the higher 
education comnunity. 

Regarding quick release of uriodited data, Mrs. Gilford suggested that 
It would be possible to make microfiche copies of the unedited survey 
forms as they come to NCES from the institutions. These could then be 
furnished at cost to organizations wishing to do their own analyses or 
special studies. It was stressed, however, that these would be totally 
unedited data and that once the forms entered the editing process it 
would not be feasible to make copies of them after^ say, a particular 
edi ting step. 



^Abbreviation: 

OPA - Office of Public Affairs 
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FIGURE 2 



HEGIS SURVEY ACTlVlTiES 

Earned degrees and other formal awards 



A PROJECT PLANNING 
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FIGURE 3 



Partial Listing of Non-Rsspondsnts et Dt;3 D:t3 (Air^ust 15, It7l) 



CO 
00 



2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Public Priv::te 



City Co}lcs3 0? San Francisco 
Fullerton Junbr Cc!!ct2 
MiamrDcde Junior Col!:g3 
OesMoines Area CC. All Campuses 
Mercer County Community Co)i353 
Northern Virginia Community College 



Bryznt-Strc'iion Coin(r.3rcla! Schco! 
Pusrto Rtco Junbr CoIIcga 
Alptionsus Collcr;3 
Southern Western Cottcz^ 
Saint Gregory's College 
Ferrum Junior College 
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FIRURE 4 
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EARr:ZD CEGF^EES A^!D OTHER FORMAL AWARDS, 1970-71 
Partial Listing of fCan-Respondents at Due Date (August 15, 197t> 



4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Pt/ilic 



Private 



Georgia State University 

Univarsttyof Southern Mississippi 

East Texas Stete University 

Ssn DtGro Stcte CoJtege 

SUNYStste University. Buffalo. All Campuses 

Central N'assouri Stste College 



New Kcmpshire College 
PeppercJine College 
Hamllne University 
Ohio K'Drthern University 
Oklahoma Chrtsfian College 
Reed College 



FIGURE 5 



EARI\£D DEGREES AWD OMR FORMAL AWARDS, 1970-71 
Partial Listing of h!on*Respontlents at Due Dste (August 15, 1971) 



UNIVERSITIES 



Public 

University of Georgia 
Temple University 

University of Pittsburg, Ail Catnpuses 
University of Minnesota, All Campuses 
University of California, Al! Campuses 
University of Mississippi, All Campuses 



Private 

Tulane Universi^ cf Louisiana 
Yale University 
Colun^ia University 
Stanford Univzrsity 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Drake University 



FIGURE ^ 



EARr.TD DEGREES AND OTHER FOS^IALAVVARDS. 1970-71 



Universe: 
Due Date: 

Response as ol Due Date 

Percentage of Universe 
Responding as of Due Date: 

Opening Fall Enrollment 
for School Year 1970-71: 

Percentage of Enrollment of 
Respondents as of Due Date: 



2565 Institutions 
August 15, 1971 
1145 institutions 

44.64 

8,649,368 

39.84 



In response to a question regarding the elimination of one or more 
editing steps in order to reduce the amount of data processing time* 
Mrs, Gilford expressed two concerns, First, NCES has a justifiably 
high reputation regarding the accuracy of its published data; any action 
that would substantially reduce this accuracy would be detrimental to 
the educational conununlty in the long run, Secondly, a study is currently 
underway in NCES to determine the incremental increase In accuracy that 
results from each step In the editing process. The outcomes of this 
study will provide information for decidinq whether the editing procedure 
can be modified without substantial loss of data integrity, 

Mrs, Gilfcird also pointed out that the editing process Is only one factor 
that contributes to the time delay in the publication of HEGIS data. 
Another factor, already discussed^ is the response lag by reporting 
institutions. Other factors, over which NCES has little or no control, 
include the lack of an internal programming staff, the extensive bidding 
and outside contracting procedures for various survey activities, and 
the large number of interfaces required between NCES and other federal 
offices and agencies. Any effort to streamline the process by which 
HEGIS survey activities are carried out must therefore take account of 
these time delays which are essentially built into the system by virtue 
of certain federal requi retrents and financial constraints. 
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VI 

ACTIVITIES OF NCES IN COLLECTING DATA ABOUT 
ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Mr. Boyd Ladd, Assistant Director for Statistical Developir^ent in NCES, 
began his presentation by citing census figures indicating that in 
1969 about 13 million persons were involved in some form of post- 
secondary education. The percentages for various types of activity were 

Full time in higher education institutions 25%* 

Part time in higher education institutions 25 

On-the-job training 25 

Community organizations 13 

Correspondence 8 

Tutoring 6 

Other 10 

He then gave statistics on the kind and number of postsecondary 
institutions not in the Higher Education Directory (i-e., not included 
in HEGIS). ~ " 



Flight schools 


2,000 


Cosrietology schools 


1,000 


Barber schools 


400 


Hospital schools 


400 


Business schools 


1,000 


Correspondence schools 


200 


Trade and vocational schools 


4,000 



This list includes both proprietary and nonprofit institutions, 



*These total more than 100 percent since some individuals engage 
in more than one type of activity. 
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Early indications fron an OE study are that about one-third of these 
hold some form of accreditation, about one-third are not accredited 
but are approved by the Veterans Administration for its educational 
pronrams* and about one-third fall into neither category* 

The National Center for Rducational Statistics has a continuing involve- 
ment in the area of adult and continuing education through its surveys 
of noncredit activities in institutions of higher education* In addition, 
NCES compiles directories of public and private accredited institutions 
which offer vocational education programs at the secondary and post- 
secondary level. Finally, as a result of growing interest in the types 
of organized learning which take place outside colleges and universi ties , 
NCES is actively engaged in an effort to identify the full range of 
institutions and organizations (includinq proprietary enterprises) 
engaged in pos tsecondary education^ and to include all relevant sectors 
in its ongoing data collection and analysis activities* 
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APPENDIX A 



IMPROVING THE TIMELINESS OF HEGIS DATA 
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NOTE 



The material presented in this appendix was prepared by the conference 
staff as a major proposal to be brought before the HEGIS VIII Conference. 
Although i t was not specifically considered by the conference itself 
(see the discussion in part III of Section Three of this report), the 
proposal has sparked significant interest in individual participants 
and others in the postsecondary education community. 
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IMPROVING THE TIMELINESS OF HEGIS DATA 



The participants at the HEGIS VII Conference Identified three different 
strategies by which more timely availability of HEGIS data might be 
achieved: 

1. Changing the quality or the accuracy of the Information. 

Regulating the quantity of data collected. 

3. Changing the mechanisms through which the data are 
collected 3nd processed* 

This discussion is addressed to the first two strategies affecting 
timeliness. The first part deals briefly with the subject of the quality 
or the accuracy of the data* The second deals extensively with the 
matter of regulating the quantity of data collected through the Higher 
Education General Information Survey* Finally, the role of data collection 
and reporting formats, as they affect timeliness, will also be considered 
briefly* 
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I. Specifying the Required Quality of the Data 



Data quality considerations have an in»pact on timeliness in three ways* 
First, the propensity at the institutional level to wait until "finaV 
or "exact" data are available before reporting creates significant 
delays* This is particularly true of financial data, which are seldOfn, 
if ever, reported until after audits are completed {usually in October 
following the end of the fiscal year), This reluctance is 
probably a reflection of a desire to avoid publication of two 5ets of 
data--an estimated set shortly after June 30 and an ''officiaV set after 
the audi t--rather than a concern about the quality of HEGIS data* 
Revisions made during the audit process are probably not large enough to 
have any significance for aggregated data at the national level* Any 
tardiness on financial data has a significant impact on the use of HEGIS 
data in any interrelated way since these financi^^l data are not received 
until almost a year after the first data of other types are received 
for that comparable time period* Delays at the institutional level with 
regard to other types of data are less of a concern* 

Second, the extent to which data are reviewed and edited after receipt 
by NCES can greatly affect the rapidity with which the data are processed 
and published* The two extremes of editing are (1) accepting all data 
as being correct when they are received and (2) checking all entries, 
subtotals, and totals after each processing step, Identifying all poten- 
tial errors, and contacting the pertinent institution to determine what 
corrective action should be taken* In between these extremes lie other 
alternatives* For example, a minimal edit would require a quick perusal 
of all forms to identify any situations in which the data submitted appear 
grossly in error (e*g*, where doctoral degrees are indicated as having 
been awarded by an institution which is ostensibly a community college)* 
As another alternative, one round of fairly careful editing can be done 
with data being accepted for use after thai round* 

At the present time, there are no generally available statistics which 
indicate the incremental accuracy achieved as a result of each of the 
existirg editing steps undertaken by NCES* That is, the amount of the 
change in the final figures which is attributable to editing corrections 
is currently unknown. 

Finally, the desire on the part of NCES to have ''reasonably'* complete 
returns on any survey schedule before any data are published affects 
timeliness* Here again there are extremes and intermediate alternatives* 
At one extreme, NCES could publish only those data received on or before 
the due (Jate indicated on the schedule* At the other extreme, publi- 
cation could be delayed until data were received from all institutions 
in the survey population* As one intermediate alternative it would be 
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possiblo to publish incomplete returns shortly after the due date for 
data submission and to publish more comprehensive and complete data when 
returns are more nearly complete* As another alternative, it would be 
possible to publish a combination of current data for those institu- 
tions respondiny on time and the previous year's data for nonrespondents* 
As a final alternative* it is possible to statistically impute the full 
population data from partial returns* Since the confidence with which 
such imputation can be nadc decreases as the rate of return decreases* 
there is need to establish confidence limits* That is, must the data 
be 99, or 95, or 90 percent accurate? 

The question posed in the previous sentence summarizes the basic issue 
of the quality aspects of timeliness. The real question is, ''Just how 
good must these data be for use in the ways in v^hich they will most often 
be used?" A corollary question is ''flow good are the data that are 
currently being collected through HEGIS?" The latter question falls 
within the realm of the statistician, but the first is the prerogative 
of the data user* For the data user, must the numbers be 99 percent 
accurate or is ^'fairly accurate" good enough? 

A general understanding of the users' requirements for accutacy is basic 
to discussions of how much information can be collected and processed 
through HEGIS; that is, there is a fairly strong link between quality and 
quantity. If highly accurate data are required* significant resources 
must be devoted to editing* checking, and possibly technical assistance 
to the Institutions* Similarly* a requirement for great accuracy might 
preclude the collection of data which institutions cannot furnish at 
that level of accuracy. It is thus within the framework of quality 
considerations that the discussions regarding the amounts and types of 
data to be collected must take place. 
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IK Regulating the QuantUy of Data Collected 



There are several dimensions to the problem of requlating the quantity 
of data collected through HEGIS, First, limitations are imposed by 
virtue of the nature of HEniS itself, HEGIS is a device for 
acqulrinci data fron but one of the many sources of data about post- 
secondary education, the institutions. As a further, self-imposed 
constraint, Hl-GIS is now directed toward only the accredited, non- 
profit institutions of higher education. Thus, the amount of data 
collected is restricted by restricting the population surveyed. There 
is currently a qood deal of sentiment for lifting this restriction and 
broadening HEGIS into a survey of all of postsecondary education. At 
the present time, however, such a step is probably not feasible. 

Second, the amount of data which can be collected throuqh HEGIS is 
restricted by the state-of-the-art. That is, only those data which 
are within the institution's capability to provide can be collected 
through the Hiqher Education General Infomation Survey. Inasmuch 
as this capability varies 1n the extreme from institution to insti- 
tution* the achievement of an acceptable response rate to HEGIS 
requires that the data collected be restricted to those which can be 
provided by an institution with relatively unsophisticated data 
systems. This restriction does not require, however, that HEGIS 
be constrained to collecting only that information routinely included 
in the data systems of most institutions. Rather, the requirement 
is that HEGIS request those data which institutions can "reasonably*' 
be expected to provide-^routinely or otherwise. The consideration 
of what is "reasonable" must be a constant factor in the deliberations 
of the conference. 

The restrictions on the survey populations and limitations on the 
capabilities of institutions t6 provide data serve only to establish 
the extreme outer bounds of the Hiqher Education General Information 
Survey. Within these bounds there is an extremely large amount of 
data which could potentially be collected. Thus there is a need to 
add additional restrictions in order to reduce the amount of data 
to manageable proportions. Two factors can be brought into 
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play to effect this reduction* First, data can be aggregated--hopefully 
in such a way as to yield most of the necessary information without the 
encumbrances of an undue amount of detail. Second, priorities can be 
established so that only those data deemed most Important are collected. 
Choices with regard to those factors are both difficult and critical* 
In order to present a background against which these choices may be 
made, the balance of this section is devoted to a general discussion 
of the different types of information which might be gathered through 
HEGIS, The material is^ not presented in any priority "rder--the only 
intent at this point is to describe as thoroughly as possible the full 
range of possibilities* It should be noted, however, that implicit in 
this discussion \s a proposal regarding level of detail of the data 
collected.* Also, It should be noted that the material in this section 
is general In nature and Is by no means technically specific. The intent 
is to present the material in such a way that general guidance as to 
level of detail and priorities can be provided by the conference 
participants. The technical task of developing specific definitions 
for the various data categories, etc, is a subsequent step in the 
process. 

There are three basic categories of data which are (and can be) 
gathered through the Higher Education General Information Survey* 

1* Those data required to operate the data collection 





*Note: Prenminary calculations indicate that the munber of data 
cells 1n the tables laid out in this section Is approximately 15 - 
20% as large as the number of data cells required by the HE6IS VII 
forms. A good deal of this reduction Is a reflection of the fact that 
less detail has beer provided. As a caution, however, it should be 
noted that the average Institution probably would have to fill in a 
smaller proportion of the cells In HEGIS VII than in this proposal for 
HEGIS Vin. Thus, the savings to the institution are not as extreme 
as initially indicated* 



and reporting mechanism^ 
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2. A coinnon core of census data to be collected annually. 



3* Those data required at either regular or Irregular intervals 
for the conduct of special studies directed at the evaluation 
of federal programs or at specific state or federal level 
decisions . 

Each of these categories is described and discussed in detail below. 

A, Data Required by the Oata Collect i on Mechanism 

There are two specific types of information required for the 
prifnary purpose of operating the data collection and reporting 
mechanisni, These are: 

Those data necessary to uniquely identify the 
responding unit (institution, cetrnpus, etc). 

Those data required to organize all other data 
for analytic and reporting purposes {1.e,, the 
data which establish the 'control breaks*'}. 

The first type of data is that which is necessary to insure 
that the right information gets associated with the right insti- 
tution. Historically, HEGIS has been composed of several more- 
or-less independent schedules. These schedules have had different 
due dates and are typically completed by different individuals at 
the campus level. Thus there is a need to establish identifiers 
for the various reporting units which will insure tliat the data 
can be properly collated when received by NCES. The most persistent 
problems in this area are the result of Inconsistent treatment of 
the various entities within systems of institutions or within 
institutions having branch campuses. Some multicampus institu- 
tions report each campus (and the central office) separately while 
others submit one set of data for the systein. At the extreme it 
is possible to get (from a single system) individual campus data 
on some schedules and combineu data on others. In order to achieve 
anything approaching comparability of the data collected through 
HEGIS it will be necessary to establish firmer ground rules in 
this regard, it is proposed that the most desirable situation 
is that in vhioh eaoh of the oainpuses and/or branch oampuses is 
treated as a separate report iyig unit arid data are collected for 
each separately. 

The minimum data required for Identification of a reporting unit 
are : 

( 1 ) Campus name 

(2) FIC£ Code 
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(3) Organizational relationship or campus 



a. Single campus Institution 

b, A branch campus 

c, A ""main'* campus having one or ;Tiore branch campuses 

d. An administratively equal campus within a multi- 
campus Institution or system 

(4) Address of the reporting unit 

The above data are required to insure that the information gets 
into the system correctly. An additional set of data is required 
to identify those Institutions which will be grouped together when 
data are compiled for publication by NCES* It should be specifically 
noted t*^at these data are being discussed only for purposes of 
identifying means of grouping data for publication purposes--e,g, , 
data for all public institutions having enrollments greater than 
20,000* The particulars of the data required to characterize the 
institution are discussed later in this section. In previous years 
the following variables have been employed for this purpose: 

(1) Type of control--public vs. private 

(2) Size of the reporting unit--number of headcount 
students enrolled 

(3) Geographic location--by state 

(4) levels of programs offerecl--basically two-year, 
four-year, and graduate 

With regard to the "type of control" variable, the reported data 
would probably be more useful 1f private institutions wore to be 
subcategorized into (a) independent institutions and (b) religiously 
controlled institutions. While such distinctions would be useful, 
there is a decreasing ability to distinguish between these two 
groups of institutions. Thus, the results of any attempt to 
categorize institutions in this way would probably be inconsistent* 

With regard to the 'size" variable, it is suggested that a 
categorization of institutions by FTt students rather than head- 
count students would be more revealing. 

The '"geographic location'' variable could take on several dimensions. 
For example, geographic location could be described in terms of 
regions or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas or in terms of an 
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urban*rural distinction rather than in terms of states* For 
general use of published data» however, 1t is reconrfcinended that 
the current state-by-state distinction be retained* 

While there is a definite need to group those institutions which 
are prOgra™atic<\lly ttwre alike, there is little assurance that 
information on level of programs offered is appropriate for this 
purpose. For example* using this criterior, tor classifying insti- 
tutions, it is not possible to segregate universities with a major 
commitment to graduate education front state colleges with a minimal 
level of graduate activity* Rather than using levels of programs 
offered, it is suggested that a criterion based either on numbers 
anTltyp^es of degrees granted or on student credit hours produced 
(by further categorized discipline and course level) would be 
more useful- 

In summary, the following data are proposed as the bases for 
Identifying those institutions which will be grouped together when 
data are compiled for publication by NCES* 

(1) Type Of Control - Public/private 

(2) Size - FTE students, with possible cateacrfes belngr 



a. 


500 and below 


b. 


501 - 999 


c. 


1,000 - 2,499 


d. 


2,500 - 4,999 


e. 


5,000 - 9,999 


f. 


10,000 and above 



(3) Geographic Location * by state 

(4) Programmatic Distinctions * as determined by either 

a* Numbers and types of degrees awarded (or, more 
precisely, programs completed)* or 

b* Student credit hours produced-*categorized by 
disciplines and course levels. 

Either of these alternatives would require the collection 
of basic data and the development of a set Of decision 
rules to apply to these data in order to arrive at a 
limited number of catef/ories* Following are the types of 
data required to make progranunatic distinctions on these 
bases. 
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TABLE 1 



DEGREES AWARDED (PROGRAMS COMPLETED) 





Certificates 

and 
^ . Diplomas,^ 


Associate 
Degrees 


Bachelor^ 
Degrees 


Has ter^ 
Degrees 


Doctor's 
Degrees 


First 
Professional 
Degrees 


Health Professions 
and Services 














Agriculture and 
Natural Science 
Technologies 














Engineering and 
Engineering 
Technologies 














. — 1 

Sciences 














Social Sciences 








— - — ^ — 




1 

Professions i 




\ 

\ 

i 


1 


Humani ties 










1 ' 

1 


Education 




1 
1 

i 


— - — 1 


i — . 

Fine Arts 

. 1. d . -. — b 






, 


Interdisciplinary 
i Studies 




i 

! 1 1 



*The clusters of degree programs and instructional disciplines used in this and 
succeeding tables are intended only as an example of the level of detail which 
might be employed in HEGIS reporting. The question of the appropriate level of 
detail is addressed more directly later in this section. 
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TABLE 2 

STUDENT CREDIT HOURS PRODUCED 







Course levels 






lower Division 


tipper Division 


Graduate 




r 

Health Professions and 
Servi ces 








CJ 




Mgncuiture and natural 
Science Technologies 









sciplii 


Engineering and 
Ergineering Technologies 










oCi snces 








iona 


Social Sciences 








ruct 


Professions 








Inst 


Human i ties 










Education 










Fine Arts 








L.^ 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies 
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By developing decision rules and applying them to the data 
contained 1n these tables It is believed possible to categorize 
institutions* for example: 

a. Comprehensive Community Colleges 

b. Community Colleges with Academic Preparation Focus 

c. Coimunity Colleges with Vocational-Technical Focus 

d. Liberal Arts Institutions 

e. Institutions Specializing in Teacher Education 

f. Specialized Baccalaureate Institutions 
Universities 

h. Professional Schools 

Obviously* many other institutional characteristics could be 
substituted for* or added to* the items listed above. Examples 
of other characteristics which might be considered are: 

(1 ) Location '-urban/rural 

(2) Size of budget 

(3) Research/nonresearch orientation 

(4) Racial composition of student body 

(5) Institutional maturity— mature/developing 

One of the outcomes of the conference should be a recoinriendation 
regarding that set of variables most Important for identifying 
those institutions which will be grouped together when data are 
compiled for publication by MCES* If programmatic distinctions 
are identified as an important characteristic for this purpose, 
general guidance as to the most appropriate basis for making 
these distinctions will be required. 

The Common Core of Census Da ta to be Collected Annually 

This category of information is composed of those data which are required 
on an annual, continuing basis and which serve to describe the 
Individual institutions specifically and the 'state" of post- 
secondary education in general. This core of data is characterized 
by; 
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- A requirement that the data be provided regularly 
{annually) . 

- A requirement that the data set be sufficiently 
stable to allow trend analysis of critical 
elements* 

- A requirement that the data set be relatively 
coniplete--that is, the data should present a 
well-rounded picture, 

* A requirement that the elements be consistent 
and interrelatable insofar as is necessary* 

* A requirement that the data be presented in no 
greater detail than is absolutely necessary. 

Various types of information which n^eet these criteria can be 
collected from most institutions. These types of data can be 
categorized as follows: 

(1) Those data which describe the institution In very 
general terms--i,e*, institutional characteristics* 

(2) Tho^e data which describe the operations and administrative 
processes of the institution. 

(3) Those data which describe the outputs of the institution* 

(4) Those data which describe the characteristics of the 
student body. 

(5) Those data which describe the flows of students into 
and out of the institution, 

(6) Those data which describe the institutional environment— 
primarily faculty characteristics* 

The degree to which institutions can provide such data varies by 
category* For example, they can provide relatively complete infor- 
mation on institutional characteristics and processes, less complete 
data on student characteristics and the institutional environment, 
and very incomplete inforniation on educational outcomes. Proposals 
for data to be collected in each of these categories are presented 
below. Among other things, these proposals attempt to reflect the 
ability of institutions to provide the required data, A primary 
objective of the conference Is to revise the suggestions as deemed 
appropriate and to establish priorities in the twent that, by 
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Including all of these areas, plus addttianal data requirements 
identified by federal agencies* the total data requf regents fall 
outside the boundaries established by NCES, 

Note: Inas'Huah one of the i^eqidPemente of the baeio 
c02'C of chta is that it be consistent and intei-^ 
vclatahlc ^ the vaviouo oatcfjor^ieB of data should 
all be colleoted for the seme time period^ fov 
exwnplc the l2^rno>ith period beginning July I and 
oiding June SO* I'Atii need not mean, however^ that 
all data thrust be aolteated at the $me time* Some 
data oi^c not available imtilTaftei* the end of the 
pc7viod (e.g*^ financial delta). Other" data are 
aoailable a& of a particular census date prior to 
the end of the period (e*g*t facititiee data)* It 
docs mean, houever^ that wh^n data of various kinds 
aye combined for pui^pooes of either analysis 02* 
]'cpo2'Urt;7> aaro must be taken to insure that the 
data arc for the s^a^e time period* 

( 1 ) Ins titutional Characteristics Data 

Institutional characteristics c'ata have two primary uses* 
First and foremost* these data are used in the production 
of the annual H igher Educatio n Directory ^ Second, they 
provide a mechanism for more precisely segregating insti- 
tutions having similar characteristics* This capability 
is especially important to those individuals using HEGIS 
data for research and analytic purposes* Among the data 
which could be inclu^ied in this category are; 

(a) Institutional Name {flame of reporting unit) 

(b) City, County, State* Zip Code 

(c) Congressional District 

(d) Telephone Nuniber 

(e) Size (Headcount number of students) 

(f) Coed, All male, All female 

(g) Type of Control - Several categories of both 
public and private institutions 

(h) Predominant Calendar System 

(i) Highest Degree Offered 
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(j) Types of Programs Offered 

(k) Accredited by 7 

{]) Names and Titles of Administrative Officers 

(ni) Price of Attending Institution (Basic Student Charges) 
Undergraduate tuition and fees 

In-state/Out-of 'State 
Graduate tuition and fees 

In-state/Out-of-state 
Room charqe for academic year 
Board charge for academic year 

(n) Geographic Location - Urban/Rural 

(o) Residential/Commuter Campus - Number of students 
housed in institution-owned residential facilities. 

Administrative P rocesses 

The data proposed to describe an institution's administrative 
processes and the allocation of resources within the institu- 
tion are of two levels of detail* First, it is proposed that 
highly aggregated data regarding personnel, facilities, revenues, 
and expenditures be reported for all the major functional areas 
of the institution. Second^ it is proposed that slightly more 
detailed (but still highly aggregated) data be reported for the 
instructional activities of the institution* The specifics of 
thfs proposal are presented in the tables that follow* 



TABLE 3 
PERSONNEL RESOURCES* 





Exec-Mgt, 


Faculty 


Other Prof, 


Serv1 ce 
& Trades 


Instruction 










General Academic 
Instruction 










Occ. & Voc* Inst* 










Extension Inst* 










Organized Research 










Public Service 










library 










Hospi tals 










Other Academi c 

^ U ^ |J 1 t 










Student Services 










Auxiliary Services 










Plant Maintenance 
Operation 










Other Administrative 
Support 











^Entries to be in terms of FTE employees assigned to each function* 
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TABLE 4 
FACILITIES RESOURCES* 



Instruction 

General Academic 
Instruction 

Occ. & Voc, Inst. 

Extension Inst. 

Organized Research 

Public Service 

Library 

Hospi tals 

Other Academic 
Support 

Student Services 

Auxiliary Services 

PI ant Maintenance 
Operation 

Other Administrative 
Support 

Totals 



E 
O 
O 

u 

\A 
\A 



SI 

u 
u 

a 

X 



SI 

u 

lA 



try 



c 

u 
o 
a 
a 



c 

I/) 



Totals 



*Entrias in terms of Net Assignable Square Feet assigned to each function. 
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TABLE 5 

Financial Resources 

Sources of Unrestricted Revenues 
I . Tuition and Fees 
1 1 . External Support 

A, Government 

1 , local 

2, State 

3, Fprieral 

B, Private 

III. Revenues from Investments 
A. Endowment 

1. Income 

2, liquidation of Principal 
Other 

K Income 

2, Liquidation of Principal 
IV . other Sources 

A, Sales and Services of Educational 
Departments 

B, Organized Activities Related to 
Educational Departfnents 

C, Aur^iliary Enterprises 
All Other 

Total Unrestricted Income 
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TABLE 6 
rlNAr^CIAL RESOURCES 



Source 



Application 



Operating Expendit ures 

Instruction 

General Academic 
Instruction 

Occ. & Voc. Inst. 

Extension Inst, 

Organized Research 

Public Service 

Library 

Hospi tals 

2 Other Academic Support 

Student Servi ces 

Auxiliary Services 

Plant Maintenance 
& Operation 

Ot>ier Administrative 
Support 

Capital Expenditures 

Land & Improvements 

8ui Idings 

Major Equipment 
Investments 
Institutional Debt 

Interest 

Retirement of Prin, 
Student Aid 

Yr- ^fers to Other Age nc^ies 



Restricted Funds 



All ! 
Unrestricted [Tuition 



Funds 



|& Fees 
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External Su p por t 



Government ■Private 



Loc. Statef Fed. 



InvestfTient Revenue 



Endoivment 



[ncome 



Liq, 



Other 



Income: LiqTj Service 



! Ot her Sources 
Sales &| Org.rAux" 
Act J £nt. 



Other 



Total 
Exp, 



p ucd 



Is 



In addition to these data on sources of revenue and 
categories oF expenditure* information on the assets and 
liabilities of the institution is required. These data 
are particularly useful over time. 

TABLE 7 

Assets: 
Cash 

Investments, at cost and market value 

Restricted 

Unrestricted 
Accounts and Notes Receivable* less allowance 
Inventories 

land, Buildings, Improvements, and Equipment 

Other AssetSi e-g.t prepaid expenses* 
deferred charges, etc* 

Total 

liabi l i tj_ es _ an d ^Ul^M^.^J'^.^" 

Accounts and Notes Payable - Short Term 

long-tern) Debt, including notes* bonds, 
mortgages , etc* 

Other liabilities, e.g., deferred revenues, 
provision for enct-^brances, deposits* etc. 

Total 

Fund Balances 
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In addition to the above data* which pertain to the institu- 
tion as a whole* it is proposed that the following information 
concerning the resources devoted to instructional activities 
(only) and credit hours produced be collected, 

TABLE 8 
INSIRUCTIONAI RESOURCES* 



\A 

. S* 

O Cl 

^ B 

>i O- UJ 

■P 

D Cl> cu 

+J -P 

U- O O 

UJ UJ ^ 
tu t 



'I- a» 
"a <j 
oi a> :3 

e o o 

^ -M £1, 
C 

rtj "a E- 
-p 3 :5 
O +J o 
I— t/j a: 



tl 

'I- +J 

O 'I- 

1^ c 

O X 



4> CJ 
-M I— CJ 
<1> ^ 
2? JO 

o i/> cr 
I— < Co 



Heal th Professions 
and Services 



Agri culture and 
Natural Science 
Technologies 



o 

Cxi 



1 o 



Engineering and 

Engineering 

Technologies 



Sciences 



Social Sciences 



Professi ons 



Human! ti es 



Education 



Fine Arts 



Interdisciplinary 
Studies 



*One set of data in this form should be collected for academic 
instruction programs, A second set in this form should be 
collected for vocational -technical education programs* 
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SUGGESTED HEGIS 
CLUSTERS 



CURRENT HEGIS 
DISCIPLINE CATEGORIES 



CODE 


TITLE 


CODE 


TITLE 


1. 


Health Professions 
and Services 


1200 
5200 


Health Professions 

Health Services and Paramedical 

Technologies 


2. 


Agriculture and 

Natural Science Technologies 


0100 
5400 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Natural Science Technologies 


3. 


Engineering and Technologies 


0200 
0900 
5300 


Architecture iind Environmental Design 
Engineering 

Mechanical and Enoineerina 

ri^Vlf-QIIIVQI QIIU **IIMIII\*\*r Illy 

Technologies 


4. 


Sciences 


0400 
0700 
1700 
1900 
5100 


Biological Sciences 

Computer and Information Science 

Mathematics 

Physical Sciences 

Data Processing Technologies 


5. 


Social Sciences 


0300 
2000 
2100 
2200 
5500 


Area Studies 
Psychology 
Public Affairs 

*lriri;il *lrtpnrp^: 

Public Service Related Technologies 


6. 


Professions 


0500 
0600 
1300 
1400 
1600 
18C0 
5000 


Business and Management 
Conmun icati ons 
Home Economics 
law 

library Science 
Mil ttary Sciences 

Business and Commerce Technologies 


7. 


Humanities 


1100 
1500 
2300 


Foreign Languages 

letters 

Theology 


8. 


Education 


0800 


Education 


9. 


Fine Arts 


1000 


Fine and Appl led Arts 


10, 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


4900 


Interdisciplinary Studies 
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InstriJCt1on\ L O utcomes 



Of all the data pertinent to decision making about higher 
education, data about the outc(»nes of the educational process 
are probably the most Important. Unfortunately* it is this 
category of Information which Institutions are least capable 
of supplying. This is true for a combination of reasons. 
First* many of the more relevant outcomes data are not avail- 
able from institutional sources* they are, Instead, available 
only from employers, students, and other such diverse sources* 
Second* where certain outcomes information is gathered by 
institutions. It Is gathered by such diverse means as to 
preclude obtaining meaningful information In any national 
survey. For example, while certain tests are administered 
to program completers by .nany institutions* there is no 
uniformity in this practice. Even If there were uniformity 
fn this practice* there would be better sources for such 
information, namely the organization which prepared the test. 
Flrtallyt the data needed for most outcomes indicators are 
beyond the capabilities of many institutions to collect and 
report. 

For these reasons* and others* It appears that only degrees 
awarded (or student credit hours produced) represent a 
feasible indicator of outcomes at this point in time. 
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TABU g 

CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES GRANTED 





Less Than 
Associate 
Degree 


Associate 
Degrees 


Bachelor's 
De^ees 


Master's 
Degrees 


Doctor*^ 
Degrees 


First 
Professional 
Degrees 




Health Professions 
and Services 
















Ayriculture and 
Natural Science 
Technologies 


, ^ ^ 


h ... . .-^ — ^ 










OGRAMS 


Engineering and 

Engineering 

Technologies 














fx. 
Ui 


Sciences 














EGRE 


Social Sciences 

















Professions 

















Humani ties 
















Education 
















Fine Arts 
















Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


1 













Note; Provide data for men and women separately. 
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As indicoted previously, there are torn student character- 
istics data that can be obtained through a survey of insti- 
tutions and there are others which must be obtained from 
other sources--most particularly from students or potential 
students, Among those data which cannot be readily obtained 
from institutional sources are such critical elements as: 

(a) Abilities 

(b) Motivation 

(c) Socioeconomic status 

(d) Career objectives 

Conversely, there are numerous student characteristics which 
can be obtained from institutional sources. Among the more 
useful such data are; 

(a) Sex 

(b) Race 

(c) Educational Object1v<is (As determined by the 
types of programs in which students are enrolled) 

(d) Age 

(e) Full-time/Part-time status 
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TABLE 10 
STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS DATA* 





Hen 


Women 


Total 


Race 








Oriental 








American Indian 








Negro 








Spanish-Surnamed 
Anieri can 








All Other 








Ann 
















General Academic 








Vocational-Technical 








Professional 








Graduate 








Attendance Status 








Ful 1-time 








j Part'tifTe 








Total 









*Entries in terms of headcount number of students. 
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Student flow data can be described as those data which provide 
information on students' inoveincnts into and out of the educa- 
tion system- An additional element of this description is the 
number of students in the system at any one time* There are 
two levels of detail which are appropriate when considering 
questions of student flow. At one level of detail t data are 
required simply to provide answers to the questions: "How 
nicjny students are enrolled in college this fall?" and 'How 
nany new students are in college this faTi?" Because the 
value of these data lies in their currency, there is undoubt- 
edly merit in using a postcard survey to obtain a minimum 
aniount of early enrollment data (as has been the practice of 
NCES in collecting Opening Fall Enrollment Statistics). Such 
a minimum set of data might be as follows* 



TABLE 11 
FALL ENROLLMENT 



FT 



PT 



Women 



FT 



PT 



TOTAL 
PTE 



Total Undergrads 

First-time 
Undergrad Students 

Total Graduates 

First-time Grad 
Students 



In addition, there is need for more detailed data on total 
enrollments, on students ent^^ring the system, and on students 
leaving the system. While data on total enrollments can be 
obtained in great detail, the collection of detailed Infor- 
mation on either students entering the institution or students 
leaving the institution is much more difficult. In short, 
Institutional surveys are not particularly well equipped for 
the collection of data on the dynamics of student flow* An 
attempt at developing a rudimentary mechanism for collecting 
such information is presented below- It is not particularly 
satisfactory* but it may be all that is possible* 
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TABLE 12 
INSTITUTIONAL STUDENT FLOW 



Academic 




lowVr 



Ijppcr 
Div, 



"Tlrst j Vocational- 
Prof, ] Technical 



Total Headcount Enrollment 
Hen 

Ful 1- time 

Part-tii7)e 
Won*en 

Full-tinie 

Part-time 
Total He^dcount 

Total FTE EnrolltTient 

Ffrst-tfme Admissions to 
the Institution 

First-time College 

Transfers 

In-State 

Out-of-state 

Foreign 

Number Not Returning from 
Previous Fall Term 

I Program Completers 

Program Noncompleters 



J. 
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The Insti tut1onal_ Eny ij^nmenjt 

Included in this category are those data which serve to add 
descriptive information about the "character* of the Institu- 
tion. Here again, there are limitations to the amount of this 
type of data which can currently be collected through use of 
a total population survey such as HEGIS. In this case, however* 
the limitations are created more by an inability to respond to 
data requests than by the situation in which the institution 
is the inappropriate source of the data* For example, data on 
faculty time devoted to a variety of different activities (e*g,, 
student counseling) would be most useful* but the reporting of 
such data is beyond the state of the art for too many institutions. 

While many institutional environment data cannot be gathered 
for a variety of reasons, it should be noted that a good bit 
of such information can be derived from data identified in 
previous sections. For example, the racial composition of 
the student body gives an indication of the institutional 
environment* Also, amounts of resources available per FTE 
student (e*g*» amounts of certain types of facilities per FTE 
student or FTE instructional faculty per FTE student) also 
provide insights into the institutional environment* 

Of the most revealing data on the institutional environment, 
those which are not available as a derivative of other data 
are those dealing with faculty characteristics. The faculty 
characteristics data which can quite readily be collectecj 
through HEGIS are: 



(a) 


Sex 


tb) 


Highest degree awarded 


tc) 


Race 


(d) 


Rank 


(e) 


Appointment Status 


(f) 


Average Salaries 
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TABLE 13 
FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS DATA* 



Men 



^ \ 

Highest Degree Awarded ; 
No Pos tsecondary Degree[ 
Associate Degree j 
Bachelor" s Degree ! 
Master's Degree 
Doctor' s Degree 
Other Terminal Degree 

Ra ce 
Oriental 
American Indian 
Negro 

Spanish*sii^^named 
Ameri can 

All Other 

Rank 

Instructor or 
Equivalent 

Assistant Professor 
or Equivalent 

Associate Professor 
or Equivalent 

Professor or 
Equi valent 

Appointment Status 
Full-time 
Part-time 



Number 



Average! 



Salary | Number 



Women 

Average 



Salary 



otal 



Number 



Average 
Salary 



^Entries In terms of headcount faculty* 
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The previous section dealt at lengtl} with those data appropriate 
for inclusion in HtGlS on an annual basis. There are, however, 
other data which may be equally important at a particular point 
in time, but which do not qualify for inclusion in the basic core 
of data. Special studies are typically concerned with collecting 
data that are: 

- Required on a nonrecurring or intermittent basis. 

- Intended to provide n>ore detail about a particular 
subject than is available through the basic core. 

' Required to identify institutions having particular 
characteristics or engaging in particular activities. 

- Not interrelatable with the basic core of data because 
of timing or other considerations. 

' Required for evaluation of a specific federal program 
at a given point in tine, 

- Relevant to a discussion of issues bearing on probable 
national level decisions. 

By the very nature of such special studies, it is impossible to 
create a definitive list of data which might be collected under 
this heading. At best an illustrative list can be presented. 
Thus, the following list of the types of data which could be 
collected in special studies is intended to be indicative only: 

(1) Detailed data on faculty and administrative salaries. 

(2) Detailed data on deprees awarded (i.e., data for each 
HEGIS discipline speciality), 

(3) Detailed data on students enrolled for advanced degrees. 

(4) Detailed data on the availability of certain academic 
support resources (e.g.j library holdings, computer 
facilities), 

(5) Detailed (state-by-state) student migration data, 

(6) Detailed data on academic training of faculty. 
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(7) Qdtd which identify institutions hwing certain nun)bers 
of part^cuUr types of students (postdoctoral » handi- 
capped, majors 1n unique programs* etc) so that a 
survey population tuxy be identified for a particular 
in-depth study, 

(8) Data which identify Institutions using particular types 
of educational technology^ again so that a survey 
population may be Identified for an in-depth study* 

(9) Data on the types and amounts of student aid disbursed 
by instf tutions* 

A list such as this could be extremely long* One of the purposes 
of the conference is to identify what, if any* special studies 
should be implemented in HEGIS VIII and to assign relative 
priorities as necessary. 
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UK Formats for Collecting and Reporting HE6IS Data 



As a footnote to the discussion of timeliness* it should *::e noted that 
the design of the data collection and reporting formats can play a major 
role In determining whether or not data are collected and reported in a 
timely fashion. For example* if a data collection form were designed 
in such a way that it contained more th^^n one general type of information 
(e*g.» the instructional resources format In Table 8 which contains 
data on personnel* facilities* finances* etc.)» then the form could not 
be Fiubmitted by the institution until the last of the various types of 
data was available. This creates a siti/ation in which none of the data 
become available until all personnel data are collected together* 
facilities data together* etc. [For this reason several of the formats 
used in the previous discussion are inappropriate as actual data collection 
forms •] 

The same arguments that apply to the collection of the data also apply 
to the publication of the data. That is* unless data of a single type 
are published in a given document* publication must be held up until all 
types of data are reacly for publication* This creates something of a 
dilenna. Given that the emphasis has been on timeliness* there seems 
little rationale for delaying publication of one type of data because a 
second type is not available* On the other hand* some of the data lose 
much of their meaning if they are divorced from their larger context* 
For example instructional faculty data lose much of their usefulness 
when separated from data on student credit hours. 

As a result of this situation it appears that it would be useful to 
increase the emphasis on publication of two basic types of document--one 
which presents a single type of data and another which organizes multiple 
types of data in a way which makes them more generally and readily 
useful . 
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APPENDIX B 



HEGIS VIII CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
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Andringa, Robert Minority Staff Director, Education I labor 
Committee, 2181-B Rayburn House Office Building, Washington. 
C. 20515 

Astin» Alexander, Director of Research. American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle* Washington, D. C. 20036 

Beach, Edwin W. , Chief, Budget Division, Department of Finance, 
1145 State Capitol, National Association of State Budget 
Officers. Sacramento, California 95814 

Becker, Ernest. Program Analyst, Bureau of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. Regional Office Bui Iding, Room 4923, 
7th & D Streets. S.W.> Washington, D. C. 20202 

Byers, Maureen, Staff Associate, National Center for Higher Education 
Hanagenient Systems at WICHE, P. 0. Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Buchtel, Foster. Director, Office of Program Developnient* American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, One Dupont 
Circle, N.W. , Suite 700, Washington. D. C. 20036 

Bushnell, David, Human Resources Research Organization. 300 
Washington, Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

Conner, J. Douglas, Executive Secretary, American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. ;?0036 

Dorn, Wesley Executive Director, Maryland Council for Higher 
Education. 93 Main Street. Annapolis, Maryland 21401 

Drews, Theodore H., Chief, Higher Education Surveys, U. S. Office of 
Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 400 Maryland 
Avenue. Room 1063, Washington. D. C. 20202 

Froonikin, Joseph. Joseph Froomkin. Inc., 1015 - 18th Street, N.W. . 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Furman, Janies , Executive Coordinator. Council on Higher Education, 
1020 East Fifth Street. Olympia. Washington 98501 

Gibb, Ric;hard, Commissioner of Higher Education, State Board of 
Regents, State House, Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
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Gilford, Dorothy , Assistant Commissioner for Educational 
Statisticsi National Center for Educational Statistics, U. S, 
Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S, W., Room 1077-A, 
Washington, 20202 

GUmore, William H., North Carolina Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities, P. 0, Box 2147, Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Helland, Philip C* , Chancellor, Minnesota State Junior College 
Sy<;tem, Capitol Square Building, 550 Cedar Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55101 

Hershner, Ann, S, Office of Education, FOB 6, Room 4091, 
400 Maryland Avenue, S, W., Washington, C 20202 

Hill, Warren G., Chancellor, Connecticut CoriMTii ssi on for Higher 
Education, 340 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

Hudgins, Garven, Director of Research & Information, Associate 
Director, National Association of State Universities & Land- 
Grant Colleges, One Dupont Circle, Suite 710, Washington, 
20036 

Jellema, William W. , Executive Associate and Research Director, 
Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, N, W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Jones, Dennis P., Assistant Program Director, Research and 
Development, National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems at WICHE, P. 0, Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Kaagan, Steve, Special Assistant to Dr, Davies, S, Office of 
Education, AOO Maryland Avenue, S, W, , Washington, D* C. 20202 

Kramer, Martin, Department of Health, Education, & Welfare, North 
Building, Room 5411, 4th & Independence, S, W*, Washington, 
D- C. 20201 

ladd, Boyd, Assistant Director for Statistical Development, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, U. S* Office of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue, S, W,, Room 1077-A, Washington, D, C, 20202 

Lawrence, 8en, Director, National Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems at WICHE, P, 0. Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Maclean, Douglas, Vice President for Staff Services, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas 77004 
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Mautz, Robert, Chancellor* State University System of Florida, 
104 West Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Millard* Richard, Director of Higher Education Services, Education 
Coimission of the States, Suite 300> Lincoln Tower Building* 
1860 Lincoln, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Myersj Harold M, , Vice-President and Treasurer, Drexel University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

Olson, Paul, Director, Study Coimission on Undergraduate Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Planchon, Paul* Office of Management and Budget, Room 10224, New 
Executive Office Building, 17th A Pennsylvania, Washington, 
0- C- 20202 

Robertson* Bruce, Assistant Chancellor, New Jersey State Department 
of Higher Education, 225 West State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08625 

Shannon* William G*, Senior Vice-President, American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N, W* , 
Suite 410, Washington, D, C* 20036 

Shtulman, Sidney* Director, Division of Survey Planning & Analysis, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, U, S, Office of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, Washington, D- C, 20202 

Wallhaus, Robert, Director? Research & Development, National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems at WICHE, P, 0- Drawer P, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Wile, Howard P, , Executive Director, Committee on Governmental 

Relations, National Association of College and University Business 
Officers, One Dupont Circle* ? .Ue 510, Washington, D, C, 20036 
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